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A SOBER GUEST, WHOSE PHILANTHROPIC VIEWS 
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Eft modus in rebus ; funt certi denique fines, 
Quos ultra, citraque nequit confiftere refum. Ho¥.8at. Lis. 1. 


Some certain means in all things may be found, 
To mark our virtues and our vices bound, 


FRANCIS. 


There is not a more prolific fource of error to mankind, than that 
Kw arifes from the improper ideas they frequently attach to words, 
and the fignification they erroneoufly, conceive them to bear. 

It js true that the feleétion of words.to reprefent our ideas was originale 
ly arbitrary, there being no peculiar fitnefs ir. one found to exprefs an idea 
more than in another ; yet when for the purpofes of focial inter- 
courfe and communication among men, language has been formed, 
and words have, by common agreement, been made to reprefent cer- 
tain determinate ideas, it is no longer arbitrary, and they are then, to 
be confidered as conventional fymbels, to which, we cannot indiifer- 
ently, anhex any ideas we pleafe as we were at liberty to do before the 
formation of language. ; 

To the negleét of this rule many of thofe evils which are common in 

fociety may be attributed. 
_ In the common departments of life, in the intercourfe among na- 
tions, and in morality, we daily fee a thoufand jerious and lamentable 
evilsfpring from this fruitful fource of error, Many of thofe fierce 
contentions which arife between governments,* many of thole un- 
fortunate difputes which dettroy the happinefs of individuals, and of 
thofe vices which deform, degrade and difgraée them, proceed from 
the different and improper fignificatiom they attach to words. 

ip morality, this error becomes productive of the moit deplorable 
confequences, 

In the purfuit of virtue, it is our objet to afcertain and diftinguith 
the right froin the wrong, and whenever we are calledmpon to att, to 
regulate our conduct by theitas we have attached to the virtue to 
which the ation may be referf€dee but it frequently happens, that be- 
gaufe we have attached erron’oue ideas to the virtues under whichiiwe 

ave occafion to act, we fallinto the very errors we would have avoid- 
ed and become vicious when we would have been virtuous. Jn effect, 
when aman is in.pired with.an ardetit love of virtue, anda heroic re- 
folution to purfue it, all his aberations from the path of propriety may 
be traced to this fource. Why is it that we fo often fee men whom, we 
know to have every difpofition to do right, deviate io far from reéti- 
tude? Why do we fee men unjuft when they wouid have been juft, in- 
temperate when they would have been temperate, and prejudiced when 
they would have been impartial ? It is becaufe they have annexed im- 
roper ideas to the words ,ulticey temperance and impartiality, and 
atted not agreeably to thofe virtues themielves, but conformably to the 
ideas they had formed of them. Thus it is that we fo often fee men 
of virtuous hearts and excellent intentions, fail into the mot deplora- 
ble errors , becaufe they have been taught that fuch and fuch qualities 
are virtues, but unfortunately, do not correétly underftand in what 
thofe virtues confift. How much is that man’s error to be deplored 
who, taught to confider economy as a virtue, fuppofes it to coniift in 
enuriouily hoarding up the wealth he has acquired, in denying him- 
elf every comfort, every enjoyment of lite, and in withholding from 
others the benefit of that fortune which which, ufefully beftowed, he 
might difpenfe fo mych happinef¥! As much fhould we deplore the 
ene 


* Montaigne carries this idea ftill farther. La plufpart desocea- 
fions des troubles du monde font grammariens. Nos proces ne naiffent 
que du débat de Vinterpretation des loix : et la plufpgrt des guerres de 
cele impuifance de navoir feeu clairement exprimer les coveutions et 
sratetex @accord des Princes. Combien des querelles, et combiex impor- 


€$ @ produit au monde le doute du Jens de cette fyllable hoc. | 
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error of the man who, conceiving liberality toconfiit in {quandering and 
throwing away wealth, in dilcrimately lav thes his powers upon every ob 
ject that comes in his way, beftows his charity promiscouily, upon the 
deferving and the undelerving, and in his foolifh and misjudged pro- 
digality {uppofes himfelf practifing one of the moft exalted virtues. It 
is evident that the conduét of fuch men, fo far from poffeffing the me- 
rit they imagine, has a moft fatal and pernicious tendency both, as it 
regards themielves and the community in which they live, and that 
fo tar from practifing eftimable and laudable virtues, they are guilty 
of the mott flagrant and deftiuctive vices. Yet how common are fuch 
characters !—Their error is that thicy learnt merely the names of 
the virtues they believed themfelyes to have be exerciling, without 
knowing what wee the eflenti:) properties of thofe virtues, or 
the ideas that neceff, rily entered into their nature.. Many initances 
might be adduced in which every virtue has fuilered from being con- 
ceived to mean either too much or too little, and from annexing to it 
improper and erroneous ideas ; but it is my intention to {peak chiefly 
of one, in which mankind feem to have been peculiarly unfortunate 
in the ideas they have ufyally attached to it, and which they feem 
ever to have mifunderitood :-I mean PRUDENCE. 

Prudence which, in its proper fignification, is nothing but ‘* wif- 
dom applied to practice’’ has, by-an unwarrantable exteniion been made 
to fignify a great deal more, and is, in fact, by many, coniidered asa 
fub{titute for almoftévery other virtue. It is not only uied as a 
fhield to protect our weaknefs and fecure us from harm, but as an ar- 
tifice to conceal all our defects and infirmities. 

Whien Prudence thus degenerates into hypocrify, and is called in 
to thégid of diflimulation, (o far from being a virtue it is a vice of the 
blackei, bafeit nature. Yet if we will judge with impartiality, we 
muft acknowledge that our modgrn fyftems of fafhionable education 
have tod {trong a tendency to inculcate this {pecies of prudence, 

This applies more particularly tothe education of females. Nothing 
can have a more powei ful tendency todeitroy that franknefs & fincerity 
which are fo amiable & interefting in the female charater, to annihilate 
thac noble independence of fentiment which it fhould pofleis, & to 


.deaden orey impulfe of active virtue, than thofe falfe maxims of pru- 


dence which injudicious mothers endeavor to inftill into the infant 
minds of their daughters, Thecautious, calculating. mother, who, 
neglecting the falutary advice of the Latin poet. 

Hoc patrium eff, potius confuefacere filium 

Sua {ponte re&te facere, quam alieno met, 
to teach her children to ac right rather from principle than through 
fear, perpesany holds up im terrorem ta her daughters the difgrace 
they will incur in the public eftimation, by deviating from the 
courfe fhe has marked out for them, who teaches them they fhould 
fly from temptation rather than ‘relift it, thould conceal their deformi- 
ties rather then difcard them, and tells thei this is prudence, is guilty 
of the moft egregious error. It is, indeed, one fort of prudence, and 
fo is that which induces the coward todefert the field of battle and feek 
his fafety in a difthonorable and ignominious flight ; but is this fort of 
prudence either to be admired or commended ? 

(To be congluded in cur next.) 


FOR THE VISITOR. 


APHORISMS. 


We frequently complain of our fituation in life, but if the appoint. 
ment were leit to ourlelves, mankind would be infinitely morg wretch- 
ed. 

It is to neceflitous circumftances that we owe the infpiration of 
Spakefpeare, and the encrgy ot Dryden. 

Hopes and fears, when properly regulated, give that returning vi- 
gor to the mind wiiich the breezes of Heaven impart tothe vegetable 
and animal world, 
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Pride is indulged at the expence of reafon and feeling ; while deli- 
cacy is left to prey on itielf, 

Weare indebted to nature for our bett benefits ; art is but a flippery 
handmaid, and ought not to be trufted too far. 


By complying too poflitively with fyftem in the courfe of education, 
the germ of the mind may be rooted up, when we fuppofe perhaps that 
we are only weeding the foil. 

The mere man of the world is. like one fcampering round the foot of 
a mountain : and the dignified philofopher, who tancies. himfelf on its 
fummit, may probably be wrapt in the mifts of™s more dangerous 
error. 

When we perceive a perfon more affiduous to detect errors. than 
to.dittinguith merit, we may fafely conclude that he pofleffes the largett 
fhare of thofe favorite materials in his own mind, 

There are inftances ofa legiflator being taken from the plough, and 
a mathematician from the open fields, but human nature ought not to 
flatter herfelf too much on thefe rare felicities. 


Merit is fo mingled with the croud, and we are all fo bufily en- 
gaged about trifles that it is no. great wonder if the pals by with little 
notice. 

He who draws his information from the genuine fource’.of nature is 
not likely to be a popular man in his own time; but pofterity will do 
him juttice. 

The children of misfortune pafs before our eyes too much unnoticed,. 
while our attention is improperly excited by the movement of a wheel, 
or the wonder of aday. Z. 
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THE VISITOR, 


—_—_ 
GREAT CHANGE OF FORTUNE. 


Under this head we inftanced in our laft number the very extraerdi- 
nary circumftance of a poor young man, at the age of four and twen- 
ty (Tomafa Anello) who angled for fith, and after fubfitting by 
felling them at market in Naples, found means of placing himielf at 
the head of an army confifting of 150,000 men, and exerting abfolute 
power there for the {pace of ter days, when his ‘ brief authority” was 
terminated by death. 

We have it in our power to give a few more anecdotes of this extra- 
ordinary charafter. He was generally called from a vulgar abrevia- 
tion, Mafianicllo. When the neceflities of the Houfe of Auftria, 
which the kingdom of Naples was then fubjeé&t to, requined fubfidies, 
they laid a tax on fruits. Maffaniello, who lived near to the market- 
pice. was laughed at when he faid it fhould never take place ; but 

e effected his purpofe ; and the common cry aes the people was 
that they would eat no. more taxed-fruits. When he found that he 
could fell his fruit but at a low price, he fellinto a great rage, threw 
two large bafkets full on the ground, and cried) out—God gives plen- 
ty, and the bad government a dearth, ‘Fhis was an artful attempt to 
increafe the public clamor,. for the boys ran eagerly to gather the ie, 
and Majffaniello rufhed in among them, crying---No tax---No tax--- 
and the diforderly tumult of the boys pelted ol oct oppofition, 


a 
JOAN OF ARC, 
Maid of Orleans. 


After the death of Henry, V. king of England, who for fome time 
reigned abfolute in France, though without the title of king, (which, 
however was aflured to him: and his defcendants after the death of 
Charles VI. who furvived: him but two months) the regency of that 
kingdom was left to his brother, the duke of Bedford, one of the moft 
accomnlifhed princes of the age, whofe experience, prudence, valour, 
and generofity enabled him to maintain union among his friends, and 
to gain the confidence of his enemies. Charles VII. though inferior 
i1 poner, was poileifed of many great advantages. in the affections ef 
all Frenci men, who dejired the independence of their country. The 
city of Or! ans, the moft important place imthe kingdom, was befieged 
by Be fferd, as a flep which sould pores the way for the con uel of 
ail France. The French king u‘ed every expedient to fupply the city 


with a gacrifon and provifions anc the Englifh left no method unem- 
ployed tor reducing it. The eyes ot ail Europe were turned towards 
this fceae of actioa, where it was reafonably fuppofed the French were On one fide was her portrait, on the other a hand holding a fword 
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to make their laft ftand for maintaining the independence of their mMo- 
narchy, and the rights of their fovereign. Atter numberieis. feats of 
valor on both fides, the attack was fo vigoroully puthed by the Englifh 
that Charles gave up the city as loft, when relief was brought from, 
very unexpected quarter. 2 

In the village of Domremi, mear Vaucouleurs, on the borders gfe 
Lorrrain, lived a country girl, whofe name was Joar d’Are ; and w 
in the humble ftation of fervant at an inn, had been accuitomed to tend 
the horfes of the gueits, to ride without a faddle to the waterin 
and to perform other offices, which commonly fall to the thare B yas 
fervants- This girl, influenced by the frequent accounts of the rey, | 
counters at the fiege of Oricans, aud affected with the diftreties of jy 
country and outhful monarch, was feized with a wild defire of bring. 
ing reliet to im in his prefent unhappy circumftances.. Her ineyy. 
rienced min@, working day and night on this favorite object, mittog 
the impulfes of patlion for heavenly infpirations ; the fancied the {jy 
vifions, and heard voices, exhorting her to re-eftablifh the throne of 
France, and expel the foreign invaders. An uncommon intrepidity o 
{pirit made her divine mifliomdifpel all that bafhfulnefs fo natural ty 
her fex, her years and low condition. Shé went to Vaucouleurs, pp, | 
cured admiffion to Baudricourt the governor, and informed him ¢ 
in{pirations and intentions. Baudricourt obferved fomething extragy. 
dinary im the maid, or {aw the ufe that might be made of {uch an engi 
and ient her to the French court. which then refided at Chinon, 

Joan was no fooner introduced to the king, than fhe aiiered, inthy| 
name of the Supreme Creator, to raife the fiege of Orleans, and cp 
duét him to Rheims, to be there crowned and anointed : and the d! 
manded, as the inftrnment of her future victories, a particular {wor, 
which was kept in the church of St. Catharine de Fierbois. The mot 
the king and his minifters were determined to give into the illuim, 
the more feruples they pretended. An aflembly of grave and leaned 
divines was appointed, to examine her miffion ; and pronounced itu 
deubted and fupernatural. Her requeit was granted ; the was an 
¢ap-a-pee, mounted on horfeback, and shown, in that martial habili 
ment, tothe whole people. Her dexterity in managing her f 
though acquined in her former ftation, was regarded as a teeth proofd 
her miffion ; her former occupation was,even denied ; the was conve 
ted into a theperdefs, an employinent more agrecablefto the fancy 
Some years were fubtraéted from her age, in order to excite ftill mer 
admiration ; and fhe was received with the loudeft acclamationg, } 
perfons of all ranks. 

The ——. at firft affected to fpeak with derifion of the maid al 
her.heavenly miflion ; but were fecretly ftruck with the ftrong peril 
fion whieh prevailed in all around them. They found their co 
daunted, by degrees, & thence began to infer adivine vengeance hap 
ing overthem. A iilent aftonifhment reigned among thofe troops, fe 
merly fo elated with viétory,. amd fo fierce for the combat.’ The 
entered the city of Orleans at the head of a convoy, arrayed in le 
military garb, and difplaying her confecrated ftandard. She wat 
ceived as a celeftial delivererer by the garrifon and its inhabitants; 
and with the iaftruétions of count Dunois, commonly called the Ba 
tard of Orleans, who.commanded in that place, the actually obligd 
the — to raife the fiege of that city, after driving them fromtht 
entrenchments, and defeating them in feveral de{perate attacks. 

Raifing the fiege of Orleans was one part of the maid’s promiltt 
Charles : crowning him at Rheims was the other ; and fhe now velit 
mently infifted, that he fhould fet out immediately on that jourmey 
A few weeks before, this would have appeared altogether extravag 
Rheims lay in adiftant quarter of the kingdom ; was then in the ha 
of a vitorious enemy ; the whole road that led to it was occupied 
their garrifons.;, and no imagination could have been fo fanguineas® 
hope, that fuch an.attempt could poflibly be carried into executit 
But, as.things had now taken a turn, and it was extremely the inte 
reft of the king of France to maintaim the belief of fomething extra” 
dinary and divine in thefe events, he refolved to comply with her & 
hortations, and, avail himfelf of the prefent confternation of the 
glith. He accordingly fet out for Rheims, at the head of tweltt 
thoufand men, and fcarcely perceived as he pafled along, that he wat 
marching through an enemy’s country. Every place opened its gatet 
to him ; Rheims fent him its keys, and the ceremony of his inaugu™ 
tion was performed with the holy oil, whieh a pigeon is faid to ha"? 
brought from heaven to Clovis, on the firft eftablithment of the rench 
monarchy. ; 

As a mark of his gratitude, Charles had a medal ftruck in her hon 











¢ uBantio confirmata Dei. *«* Suitained by the affiftance of 
Se tee alfo chert all her family, as well in the male as | 
in the female line ; the former became extinct in 1760. In 1634, ~ 
latter, at the requeit of the procurator general, were deprived ri the 
rivelege of ennobling their children, inde ndent of their hufband 
he town of Domremi, alfo, where the was born, was exempted trom 
| ids, and fubfidies forever. 
oie tater Orleans, as the is called, declared, after this corona- 
tton, that her miffien was now accomplithed ; and exprefied her incit- 
nation to retire to the occupations and courfe of life which became her 
pei But Dunois fenfible of the great advantages which might be rea- 












from her prefence in the army, exhorted her to perievere, till the 

“td expuléon of the Englith. ‘a purfuance of this advice, the threw 
herfelf into the town of Compiegne at that time befieged by the duke 
of Burgundy aflifted by the earls of Arundel and Suffolk. The garri- 
fon on her appearance, believed theméelves invincible. But theur joy 
was of fhort duiation, The maid, after performing prodigies of valor 
‘was taken prifoner in a fally ; and the duke of Bedtord, refolved upon 
her cuin, ordered her to be tried by the-ecclefiaitical court for forcery, 
impiety, idolatry and magic, She was found guilty by her ignorant 
0F iniquitous judges, of all thofe crimes, aggravated by herefy. Her 
revelations were Siclared to be inventions of the devil, to delude the 
ple. No efforts were made by the French court to deliver her ; and 
this admirable heroine was cruelly delivered over alive to the flames . 
at the age of nineteen, A. D. 1431, aud expiated by the punifhment 
of fire, the fignal fervices which the had rendered to her prince and 

native courfitry. : 

Joan appears not only to have been a virtuous and heroine character, 
but to have poffeffed that truth and fenfibility, which thould, and per- 
haps always does, y gow ar true genius. Her manner is recorded to 
have been mild and gentle, when unarmed, though couragects in the 
field.She was frequently wounded ; and once drawing out the Englith 
arrow, cried out, ‘‘ It is glory and not blood, which flows from this 
~wound |’ and when mounting the fatal pile, though her face was co- 
wered with tears, the faid, +< Bod be bleffed!” 




























= 
Affe&tion, like genius, can build its ftructures on the bafelefs 
fabrick of a vifion ;* and the eftimation which things hold in a lover's 
fancy, can be tried by no calculations of reafon. he lover, like the 
poor Indian, who prefers glafs beads and red feathers to more ufeful 
commodities, fets his affeétions on a trifle, which fomeillufions of tancy 
has endeared, and which is to in more valuable than the gems of the 
eaftern world, or the mines of the weft: while Reafon, like the fage 
European who {corns beads and feathers, in vain condemns his folly. 












Love is the nobleft and moft fublime paffion that can poffefs the heart 
of maneit foftens and vedines every motion of the foul—it enfeebles 
every ftronger power—and when its influence is no longer felt, it leaves 
compaffion as a relic there. . 

Dryden's tranilation oi Virgil being commended by a right reverend 
Bithop, a witty gentlemen obierved, that, ‘* the original was indeed 
excellent ; but every thing fuffered by traaflation, except a Bifbop |” 
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CULINARY RESEARCHES. 
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The fatal effe&s of felf-love confidered with its relations to Cookery. 

The old adage which affures us that our eyes are larger than our ito- 
mach, is a truth which ought not to be forgotten by certain Amphytri- 
ons, who, borne away by a foolith vanity, dacrifice every thing tor the 
firtt glances, and ferve up arepaft fit tor twenty people, when there are 
bur eight or ten guests, and by this means are feldom able to receive 
their friefds. Such perfons would give ten dinners in a year inftead of 
three, if they were Jes to confult of their guetts than their ap- 
petices. 


Domeftie economy vainly endeavours to make the remains of a fplen- 
did entertainment, haa throughout the week, it cannot fucceed, and 
proves, beyond a doubt, that pride is, in this inftance, an enemy to re- 
alenjoyment. Boileau has faid with mygh, truth: ‘ Qu’un diner re- 
chauffe ne valut jamais rien ;** and it is t0 underftand one's interett ve- 
ty ill to prepare a dinner that comes orf the table for eight days, and is 
“2 really good on the firft. 

his is not the only fault into which an ill devifed {elf iove may lead 
88 atdinner time ; and, “in hort, to proceed methodically, we will be- 












gin by faying, that fymmetry is one of the moft formidable enemies .© 
good livmg. It is proved that every thing in this nether world muit 
be fervedup, gathered, or eaten when ripe ; from the roie down to the 
omelette which muft be devoured the inftant it is turned out of the fry- 
ing pan ; from the partridge, the excellence of which often depends on 
an hour’s mortification, to the mince-pye, which fhould make but one 
leap from the mouth of the oven to that of the epicure ; there is, in ¢- 
very thing, amoment of perfection which fhould be tkilfully caught. 

Ultra eitraque nequit confiflere reftum ; which means in Englifli, pro 
traction or precipitation in cookery are equally prejudicial to ragouts. 

There is not one real epicure that is not acquainted with this eftab- 
lifhed truth ; and how it was poflible to renounce the cuitom of ferving 
up dith after dith, to adopt that of covering the table with fifteen or 
twenty ditterent ones, which cannot be all iwallowed at the ame time, 
and the laft of which are fure to be cold? A ridiculous vanity has dic» 
tated this pompous fymmetry fo fatal to the tafle, and which, at the ut« 
moit can only fatisfy the thoughtless and the foolith. 

Vainly haye Amphitryons of found judgment, who were obliged to 
facrifice their own opinion to cuftom, without poffefling fufhcient 
ftrength of mind to follow the precepts of their torefathers, felt the fa- 
tal confequences of a regular and fyftematical dinner, and fought to re- 
medy it by ufing artificial heat ; pewter dithes filled with boiling wa- 
ter, and fome alo with charcoal, have been ufed for the purpofe, but 
thefe are but melancholy palliatives, and tend lefs to keep the natural 
heat than to dry up the meat. 


What then is to be done? will exclaim the man of the world, who 
is a flave to fafhion and vanity. We will answer, de{pife the one and 
lay afide theother ; give fix principal dithes inftead of twelve, but let 
them be larger ; ferve them up one after the other, or at the utmoft, two 
at a time, from the foup to thedefert. This will be the means of taft- 
ing every dith hot, of eating plentifully, doing juftice to this whole of 
the repait, fatisfying the moft bafhful appetites, and giving an excel- 
lent dinner with much lefs expence. 


= 
This excellent definition of bigh birth is from the facred biography of Dre 
Hunter. 


Again, this fubje& feems much calculated te correé the prejudices 
which prevail among men in the matter of pedigree. There is in 
reality no fuch thing as mean and high birth: or if there be a diftinc- 
tion, to be born perteé in every limb and feature, with found and vi- 
gorous conftitutions, with a mind ,complete inall its faculties, this is 
to be nobly born ; as, onthe contrary, to come into the world dif- 
eafed and debilitated, with a conititution undermined and dettroyed 
by the vices of parents, isto have the difadvantage of being meanly 
born ; a diftinétion which, if founded in reafon, truth and juttice, 
leaves the great, in general, little to glory in, and the poor little at 
which to repine. Have we not all one father? What genealogy is 
pure from every ftain of infirmity, folly or vice? Is it any diminu- 
tion of the Saviour's dignity, any impeachment of his perfect purity, 
or any imputation on his great public charaéter, that in the roll of 
his anceftry after the flefh, we find the name of Rahab the harlot, and 
of her who had been the wife of Uriah, and that he was brought up 
under the roof, perhaps to the occupation of an obfcure craftsman ?}— 
Virtue and vice are perfonal not hereditary, and nothing but vice is a 
juft ground of thame. Shall I call mytelt a difciple of Jeius then, 
and think it a reproach to be called acarpenter’s fon, difpifed becaute 
1 am a Galilean, lightly efteemed becauie my parents were poor and 
ignoble, becaufe a paltry monofyllable introduces not my name ?— 

eal worth ennobles itfelf independent of the breath of kings, it draws 
ob{cure progenitors into light, and leaves a fair and honorable inheri- 
tance to poiterity—in a bright example, and a refpectable name. 

- 

The young people of the prefent age have in general the wifdom to 
reprefs thofe romantic feelings which uied to triumph over ambition 
and avarice, and have abopted the tery maxims of maturer lite. 


Marriage is now founded on the folid bafis of convenience, and love 
1s au article commonly omitted in the treaty. 
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To ftay Deftraining for Rents, for tale atthis Office, 
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POISON—A MELANCHLY OCCURRENCE. 


Du' lin, December 31.—Melancholy, indeed, is the tragic fcene we 
are about to relate par icularly as it has involved (in a neighbouring 
county) more than three families in the deepett affliction : in jultice 
to the feelings of the parties we fhall not mention names. 

A gentleman the youngeft fon of a beneficed clergyman, of high 
refpectabilitys paid his addrefles to young lady of genteel tamily and 
confiderable fortune, refiding in the fame neighbourhood. Her uncle 
(under whofe guardianthip fhe was unfortunately placed) had deter- 
mined to marry her to what he called up to rank, and chole rather to 
fee her fplendidly miferable, than made happy with a genteel com- 
petency. The lady’s fuitor was a phyfician, who, fome time back 
took the ufual degree with the moft promifing hopes of fuccels in his 
profeffion ; his education, polite and claffical, added to an amiable dif- 
pofition and the moft accomplifhed manners, ‘coeld not fail of making 
an impreflion on the young lady—his conduét'towards her teftified his 
high regard ; and,. in a fhort time, he was beloved with equal ardour. 
Infurmountable were the objections raifed by the uncle, to prevent an 
union. He remonttrated on the impropriety of placing her affections 
on a perfon not poffeffed of one fhilling, and who could have no expec- 
tations, either now or hereafter, of any paternal fortune ; as to his 
profeflion, it was one of the very worlt, for he might not be called in 
upon a Guinea Voyage, (as he termed it,) for years to come ; and in 
hopes of alienating her tender affections, introduced into the family a 
major in the army ; and, at the fame time, informed her, fhe was to 
confider him as her future hufband. Ii feems ke did not poffefs any 
of thofe nice feelings of honour and fenfibility which fhould ever be the 
charatteriftic-of a foldiere—-he was told of her predilection for another, 
which muft ever prevent his prevailing upon a heart fo completely de- 
voted to Mr. , who was then in Scotland, and his arrival daily 
expected. his candid appeal had no effect ; as he had the uncle's 
confent h«: confidered there was no other obftacle sxemaining. In vain 
did this amiable young lady, bathed in tears, endeavour to difluade 
her uncle from his crue! purpofe, In fine, the wedding day was ap- 
pointed, the clergymanarrived, and, with filent fuffering compofure, 
the allowed the tatal ceremony to be performed. The uncle, however, 





was foon convinced of his inhumanity. She had taken, in prefence of 


her own maid, a cup of tea, mixed, as it atterwards appeared, witha 
confiderable quantity of arfenic. She faid it was the moitt delicious 
draught fhe had ever taken. Towards the clofe of the evening, fhe got 
much indifpofed, and in a few bours after breathed her laft. On her 
drefling table was found the following letter : 


“¢*Tis over, and, by the time you receive this, I fhall be no more; 


yet the only hour that! can call my own, J give to you, the only one that | 


the hand of death has aright to interrupt. Should I live, I tremble 
to think what a hufband’s rage might have inflicted, when he fhould 
find(inftead of the. happinefs he expected) a cold and indifferent heart. 
Surely it was impoflible for two matters to fhare my affections—-had I 
iurvived, you would feel that -you had robbed me of what not all.my 
fortune could purchace, or the world have power to beftow, Ever fince 
I was taught to’form a with, it was that of being a tender wife anda 
happy mother. From the time I could affociate an idea, I looked upon 
matrimony as the fource from which we were to derive finifhed happi- 
nefs, or accumulated mifery. Under this idea, alas what delutive 
vifions of felicity did not the accomplifhed mind and literary talte of 
Mre———once give me leave to form, fuch as no turn of fortune can 
again recall, But what am I faying, and to whom? To him who 
has robbed me of my peace & of my life. Can he now dry up thofe tears 
which he himielf hag caufed to flow ; or can heal thofe wounds which 
he has fo deeply inflifted ? But the worft is paffed ; all the paffions 
that diftracted me fince I received your unfeeling mandate to forget and 
_be faithlefs to hint on whom my heart doted, are hufhed, and what 
little ipirit remains will foon give way to the Supreme Direétor of ail.” 


Maria was in her 2ethyear + Tothe beauty of her form, and the | 


excellence of her natural dilpofitien, a parent, equally indulgent and 
attentive, (who died two years ago) had done the fulleft juftice. To 
accomplifh her manners, and cultivate her mind, every endeavour had 
been uied, and they had been attended with fuecefs. Few young la- 
dies attraéted more admiration ; none ever felt it lefs. She'died when 
every tongue was eloquent of her virtues, when every hope was ripe- 
wing to reward thems It is needle{s to tell how feverely the old gen- 
stleman now accufes his own weak conduct ; nor can he ever forgive 

ive himfelf the wantcn facrifice of youth innecence and virtue 
to mifereble pelf and tathionable folly. This prefents but a imal view 


| ceflary that he fhould diipofe of his dog. 
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of the affliction of the families concerned. It may teach parents, whom 

heaven has biefled with children, rather to make them happy than 

great, nor violate thoie feelings which they have only a right to guide; 
{—-___ 


SOCIAL AFFECTION. 


«* Were I ina defert,’’ fays Sterne, “« I would find fomething in if 
to cal forth my astections, If I could not do better, I would fatten 
them upon fome {weet myrtle, or feek fome melancholy cypreis to, cop. 
neét mylfelf to. I would court their fhade, and greet them kindly for 
their protection, I would cut my name upon them, and {wear th 
were the lovelieft trees throughout the defert. If their leaves withered | 
would teach myfelf to mourn ; and when they rejoiced, I Would re. 
joice with them,”’ 


A refpectable character, after having long figured away in the gay 
world of Paris, was at length compelled to live in an obicure retreat 
in that city, the victim of fevere and unforeicen misfortunes. He wag 
fo indigent, .that he fubfifted only on an allowance from the parith, 
Every week a quantity of bread was fent to him fufficient for his lup. 
port, and yet, at length, he demanded more, Oiw@his the curate {ent 
for him, He went: ‘* Do you live alone ?’’ faid the curate ¢ © With © 
whom fir,” anfwered the unfortunate man, - is it pOffible I thould tind 
I am wretched, you fee that Iam, fince I thus folicit charity, and am 
abandoned by “ll the world.” ** But, fir,’’ continued the curate, “if 
you live alone, why do you afk for more bread than is tufficient for 
yourfelf ?** The other was quite @ifconcerted, and at laft, with great 
reluctance, confefled that he had a dog. The curate did not drop the 
fubject. He defired him to obferve, that he was only the diftributer 
of the bread that belonged to the poor, and that it was abfolutely ne. 
* Ah, fir,” exclaimed the © 

oor man, weeping, ‘ and if I lofe my dog, who is shere then to love © 
me >” The good paftor, melting into tears, took his purle, and giving 
it to him, *¢ take this, fir,** faid he ; ‘* this is ming—this f can give,” 
i 


THE SON OF TWO MOTHERS: 


A Moft Singular and Remarkable Aceount. ts: 


A lady of noble family in Scotland retired in the year ats, 
to St. Germain’s in France, where her hufband toon died. The old 
chevalier, behaved very kind to her; but being incapable of {upporting 
all thofe unhappy fugitives whofe blind zeal had rendered outcaits of 
their maternal ifle, fhe was in great diftre({s, having three fons to main. 
tain and educate. A dreadful peripestive opened to her view, and 
the was meditating upon her unhappy fate, whena widow lady, who ” 
had no children af ter own, refiding near the palace, and polfeiing av 
ample fortune, remitted her very confiderable {um of money, and gave 
her to underftand, that if fhe would part with the youngeft of ber fons, 
who was not above two years of age, fhe would take upon herielf his 
education, This lady had teen the child, he was remarkably hand- 
fome and engaging, and fhe had often withed that the had been blefled 
with fuch an amiable pledge of her former love. 

The mother was eafily perfuaded to let her have the child, as the 
was convineed, from her general behaviour that fhe could do mud 
better by him than herfelf was able. The boy was accordingly put 
into her hands, and it. was agreed with the mother that this lady thould 
a opt him for her own fon, The lady’s:enderneis and affection daily in 


| created for the child, and fhe continued bringing him up with this in 


tent. 

In the mean time a relation of the Scottith lady’s died in England, 
and having bequeathed her a contiderable legacy, it was neceflary that 
fhe fhould make her perional appearance there, in order to receive its 
She accordingly fet out for Great-Britain, with her two eldedt fons, 
leaving her youngeft in the hands of this affectionate lady, with the 
profpect of an ample fortune. 

The firft impreflions he had received in his infancy were not difficult 
to remove : he foon forgot that he was born in Scotland, and the aflie 
duity of his mother by adoption, in placing him early at a collegem 
Paris, entirely eradicated the remembrance of his origin, He there 
went through his ftudies in the fname he was entered, which was 
that of his benefaétreis, and no expence was {pared for his mainte- 
nance. He was taught all the proper exercifes {uitab}e to his age, wit 
all the diftinctions of a young gentleman, heir to a very confiderable 
tortune, without his having ghe Teal miftruftof the change which had 
happened to his defliny. He imagined his benefactvefs to be his me 
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ther, and fhe had habituated herfelf to look upon him as her fon, and 
finding him aniwer her moft promiling expectations, by the methods 
that had been taken in’ his edueation, the reiolved that he fhould al- 
ways remain in this agreeable error. | na 

He was already, by her interceflion, made.a cadet, w hen one of his 
brothers came to Paris, who failed not to perform what he thought bh 18 
duty, by paying his earlieit refpects to this lady, -who-had dane fo 
many generous and good offices to the family. At this inxerview he 
learnt from her what, indeed, could not be concealed, that his bro- 
ther was living, and he was defervin of the affection which fhe con- 
ceived for him. But the did not at the fame time diffembie her capri- 
cious turn of mind, by adding that fhe had hitherto taken care to con- 
ceal from him his real family, ber defign being to keep him, during her 
life, in that delufions That to counterbalance this deception, | fhe had 
not only refolved to behave, in every refpett, as.a mother to him, but 
to bequeath him the fucceflion of all her fortung: that he abready. bore 
her name and arms ; that; he. believed himfelt .deftined by nature to 
become her heir, and that the force of cuftom had habituated him to 
pay her every mark of, filial refpeét and attention ; that the illufion 
was fo agréeable to her, that if ever it thould be deftroyed, the thould 
confi@er it'as the greateft ‘misfortune that could happen to her; that 
fhe would not even anfwer for the continuance of her former difpoii- 
tions, if by undeceiving her dear fon, he fhould, fiacken his regard 
and duty towards her, by perhaps paying them to another; and that 
it wis therefore of the utmoft confequence to both of them that he 
fhould remain in the ftate of ignorance wherein he had been educated, 
and-the intreated him never to make him acquainted whofe fou he real- 
ly was, at leaft till herdeath, and concluded by telling him, his bro- 
ther’s future fate and fortane were now in his hands. 

However extravagant these notions appeared to the Scotch gentleman, 
he thought himtelt obliged toreply, that ihe required nothing but what 
fhe hada right to expect; and having a ftrong detire to fee his brother 
he protefted that every thing the had been pleafed to make him the con- 
fident of, fhould remain forever a'profound tecret, if the thought pro- 
per. . After this promife the did) not-hefitate informing him that his 
brother was'a muiqueteer, and that he might fee him at Paris. . If‘in- 
deed the regard he had for: his’ brother didnot weigh with him not to 
detiroy the mrafqiicteer’s fortune, his own perfonal interett would 
have induced him tohave kept the fecret. He iet out with full retolu- 
tion of being tilent, no way miftrutting his owa diicretion, and rumi- 
nating, anticipated the pleafure he should have in playing fo uncommon 
a characteras he,was going toexhibit. Admoflt as toon as he arrived 
at Paris, accident was fo much his friend, that inftead of having only 
the pleafure of feeing his brother, as he propofed, he fupped with him 
the very firft night, being introduced by an Irilh officer, who had an 
intimacy with himratthe hotel-ot the mufketeers. 

If he was at firft excited; by nothing but curiofity, to keep his eyes 
conftantly fixed up n the'muiqueteer, he was foon {enfible that the for e 
of nature was tull ftronger, which recalled his attention againtt his will. 
During the whole night he could not one in{tant-withdraw his eyes from 
a face whofe every feature awakened in his heart fome tender fentiment. 
His brother, on his fide, was fecretely agitated by the fame power, 
but this he at firft imputed to that embarrafment which the conftant at- 
tention of a ftranger muft naturally create; but finding it incréafe with 
a kind of prejudice in favor of this very flranger, he could not account 
for ity: and he at length concluded it tobe one of thofe [ympathetic per. 
chants which fomtimes influence the heart, andwhich di{pofe us to ef- 
teem thofe we are unacquainted with. 

They retired with a rong inclination to meet again. The mufquue- 
teer was the more folicitiéus for it, for he knew of no meatfures that 
were to be kept ; and therefore the next day he defired the Irish officer, 
who had introduced this agreeable companion, to make thém better ac- 
quainted. © Thus, then, they kept each other’s company, whilft their 
mutual inclination daily increafed, and they at length became alinott 


infeperable, in a word, they were for months the Caitor and Pollux of 


Paris, and, as a contteilation, attragted the attention of the inquilitive 
beholders. ; 

The mufqueteer was one day exprefling his furprite at the (trong incli- 
nation he had’ of conitantly being with his unknown brother, and*at 

great propenfity for loving him: it was now that the elder brother 
could no longer withhold the jecret from him, or refrain from embrac- 
ing him with tenderne{s, at the fame time fubftituting the word broth- 
er for friend. He, nevertheleis, immediately fubjoined all the reafons 
which fhould induce both of them to act with caution in this refpeét, and 
coneluded With intinating his féars that the mufyuetecrs juppofed. mo- 
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ther might behave to her adopted fon in the manner. the had threatened 
if the perceived the leaft relaxation on his fide with refpect to tendernefs 
and atfeétion, 

But the danger lay on another fide. The idea of a mother, whom 
he had never feeo, & who inceilantiy recurred fo his mind under exery at- 
tractive form, greatly difturbved his tranquiuity. The defire of teeing 
her became an miuperabfe torment tohim. He opened his mind to his 
brother upen this bead,» who painted to him in lively colours his “ap- 
prehenfions, exhorting him to gain move empire over his fentiments ; 
but this couniel was not attended to. Even tne fruitration of all his 
hopes did not appear to him as an evil that dhould divert his mind, but 
this he thought, could never be the caie, as he did not imagine, that 
fhe, who he chonght, folely actuated by gencrofity in ail that oy 
done tor him, couid never be offened to ice him give way to thoie fen- 
timents which were juit as they were natural, ei; eciaily when he thould 
declare to her they thould no way affect thoie which the had.a right to 
expect from him. His brother exerted all his endeavours to make him 
lay afide this thought, but in vain; he ict cuc with the defign of open- 
ing his heart to hig benetactreis, and to intreat her to ailow him te 
make a voyage to England. > 

He was received by her with the ufual marks of_affeGtion. She had 
no fufpicion of any thing that had paiied, and her afiection ior this dear 
ion was now at its fummit. He had nevertheleis fcarce began to ex- 
plain himfelf, ere fhe difcovered what he was going upon. Her indig- 
nation was fired to that degree that it eclipied ali her other fentinents. 
‘ They have ruined you,’ faid fhe, interrupting him. ‘£ I frem this 
moment ceafe to be your mother, fince you are no longer ignorant 
whofe fon you are, go back to thole who have done you this kind of- 
fice, and never appear again in my fight.” So great was her jeaiouty 
that upon faying thefe lait words, the immediately retired to her clo- 
fet, where the locked herfelf in alone, without lifteniug a moment to 
the prayers and intreaties of the youth. He at kngth concluded that 
his reaioning deceived him, but the evil which he'began todread af« 
feéting him tar lefs than what he thought the duty he owed to nature, 
he refolved rather to renounce his claims to fortune, than to give up 
thefe obligations which he thought incumbent on a youth of family, 
who fhould confider nothing {fo dear as thofe who gave him birth.— 
This refolution did not however prevent the renewa! of his endeavors 
to foften a heart whole affection he conlidered as placed in the firt 
rank atter that he bore his real mother. He was beloved by thie 
vants,, who had heen accultomed to treat him like their matter, io that 
by their ailiftance he gained adinittance apto the jady’s.apartent, not- 
withitanding the rigorous injanctions fh hed laid upen ver .attendants 
tothe contrary.. At the fight oi Him ihe was upon the/point of flying 
fromthe room. He entered 5 but he threw himielfat her teet, and ime 
terrupted her paflage. 

This was a moit uncommon fcene : jealoufy, affe&tion, and rage, by 
turns animated her. However it at length ended in a kind ef tompo- 
fition on both fides. The lady promifea to continue her friendship to- 
wards him, and to forget the offence he had given her, on condition that 
he would engage nor to go to Engiund, and never ta call the Scotch da- 
dy (whom the confidered as her rival) mother, in her pretences « Om his 
part, the muiquetcer gave his word, ,but in the mot equivalent ternis, 
to obey in every thing the lady whom he ihould love ai his uiletime as 
his mother, and never to undertake any thing that might give her the 
leaft uneafinefs. He placed his hope im efcap ng by this mental reter- 
vation, and to find tome favorable opportunity of guing ieerctiy to 
Engiand. 

Peace being reftored by this happy treaty, fome months elapfed 
whilit he was concerting his meafures, to make a fecret voyage to Ens 
gland ; and heput them in execution at the time the court was at Fon- 
tainbleau, when he obtained leave of abiice tor three weeks, without 
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jeapy one of his friends having the leaftfuipicion of his departure. “In 


| fine, fate, who had decreed that he fhovld not ifherit this lacy’s for- 
tune, refoived that his benefactrefs fhouid be.taken iil of a violent fe- 
ver, during his abfence, and thinking, in hes tucid intervals, tuat her 
end approaclied, fhe moft ardently withed to ig him. He was aceord- 
ingly written to, but the letters never reachea him: Equally: truictets 
was the fearch made after him, till it was at icngth difcovered by fome 
of the officers of the corps, that he was goncto England. 

This news, which was too inadvertently reiated te his benefactrefs, 
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which the expired, revoking her tormer will in her adopted lo; 
' confidering him.as the moft ungrateful of human bejngs, and 
hei whole tortupe to a convent. 








no fooner reached her than it threw her into the mott violeat agoniwsedm 
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: ts [& long ride into the country, called upon a goed old lady, who 


The mind of the unfortunate musqueteer was greatly agitated at this 
unexpeéted ftroke. As he could not brook an aifront, he was always, 
cautiovs of giving one, but his diipofition now was inclined to con- 
ftrve the fiighteit infinuation into infult, and being in company where 
his own ftory was told by anether officer, whodid not know him, it was 
confidered by him as fo great an iniult upon decency, that he immedi- 


_ ately called him out, waen, drawing, his antagonift fell in the conflict. 


Ie was requisite for the muiqueteer to make a precipitate escape, and 
he flew to Eugiand, where he toon found himieif dettitute of money or 
protestion, and his expectations, from the {ummit of fortune, were re 
duced to the mean neceflity of imploring the benevolence of thote, 
who, because they were richer, fancied them{elves better than him. 


Humorous. 


A PRACTICAL BULL. 


* At the clofe of the American war, asa noble Jord, -of high naval 
eharaéter, wasreturning home to his iamily, after various eleapes from 
danger, he was detained a day at Hoiyhead by contrary winds, Rea- 
ding in a fummer houfe, he heard the well known found of bullets 
whittling near him, he looked about, and found that two balls had 
jut pafled through the door cloie behind him, he looked out of the 
window, and {aw two gentlemen who were juit charging their piftols 
again: and, as he isles that they bad been shooting. at a mark upon 
the door, he rufhed out, and very civily remontftrated with them upon 
the imprudence of firing at-the door of a houfe, without having previ- 
oufty examined whether any one was within fide. One.of them imme- 
diately aniwered, .in a tone which proclaimed at once his difpofition 
and his country—*“ Sir, I did not know you were within there, and Jd 
don’t know who you are now ; but if I've given offence, ‘I am willing,”’ 








, faid he, holding out the ready charged piitols, +‘ to give you the /atis- 
JSa&ion of a gentleman—take your choice.” 


With his ufual, prefence of mind, the noble lord feized hold .of both 
the piftols, and faid to his aftonifhed countryman—“‘ Do me the juttice, 
Sir, to go into tinat fummer-houle, fhut the door, and let-me take two 
fhots at you, then we thall be upon equal terms ; and, I fhall be quite 
at your fervice to give or receive the fatisfadtion of a gentleman.” 

here was an air of drollery and of juperiority in his manner, which, 
at once, firuck and pleaied the Hibeenian— Upon my conicience, fir, 
I believe you are a very honeftfellow,”’ faid he, looking at him very 
earneftly in the face, ** and I’ve a great mind to fhake hands with you 
—Will you only juft tell me who you are?” 

The nobleman told his name-—a name dear to every Briton and every 
Irifhman ! 

<I beg your on ;& that’s what no man ever accufed me ofdoing 
before,’’ cried the gallant Hibernian; ‘*& had I known who you were, 
J would as joon have /hot my own foul as have fired at the door.—But 
how could I tell who was within fide ?*’—** That is the very thing 
of which I complain,’ faid his lordhhip. 

His candid opponent promifed never more to be guilty.ot fuch a 
prattical bull. 


A CERTAIN CURE FOR LOVE. 


‘Take eight ounces of confideration, half the quantity of indifference, 
ten grains of ingratitude, fix fcruples of patience, a fmall fprig of rue, 
twp hasiifuls of employment, four months abfence, mix them together 
with the confant converfation ofa rival. Tothete add as much difcretion 
as nature has allotted you ; boi] them together without intermiffion till 


warm to your heart. Be fure you do not take it off till it comes off 
itfelf. If this fails, youy cafe is defperate. 

The iftrate—A Mr. A. whofe office is frequently very clamou- 
rous Bey litigators of fhilling warrants, fuddenly called out * Si- 
lence there,——there’s been,'’ added he ‘* two or three people committed, 
and I have not beard a word they have faid.”” 


wight hon. J. P. Curran, matter of the rolls, having, one day, 


quefled ie would take fome refrethment ; upon Mr. Curran’s acqui- 
in her propofal, the lady rang the bell, and ordered “ the cold 
u bye” to be brought in. Alter aconfiderable delay, the foot- | 
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man returned, and told his mifircis that ‘* the rats had devoured iti" 
—‘* Ah !** {aid the old lady, ‘* I know who the rats are; the two 
maids, Jengy and Saraé, are the rats.’ —‘* Madam," replied. Mr. 
Curran, ~** that {urely cannot be a matter of furprife to you ;—time out 
ot mind the Yenny-Sarabs [ Janizaries) have been Turkey Py-rats.” 

A gentleman once obferving that a perfon famous im the mujfcal line, 
led a very abandoned life, “* aye,”’ replied a wag, “* Lhave otten mated 
that the whole tenor of his life was ba/e."* 
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SELECT ANECDOTES AND SAYINGS, 


Of the late M. De Chamfort, member of the French Academy, of Ma- 
dame. Necker, and others. 


In an Italian farce, Harlequin refleéting on the various defects of 
each tex, daysy——** How perfect thould:we all be.if we were neither meg 
nor women !*" 

** You are always-yawni 
dear friend,” Tegel he, “ 
am alone I grow weary.” 

A perfon faid toa phyfician, ** Well, dofter, Mr. B. is dead not- 
withitanding you promifed to cure him." The doctor replied, ‘ you 
were abfent, fir, you did not follow the progrefs of the cure—he died 
cured,“ 

An Abbe, ‘member ofthe French academy, a great purift, was wor. 
king at a grammar. ‘One day the company he happened to be in was 
lamenting ths miferies of the wars.—*‘ All this matters not,'’ faid he, 
- itedeos|noe hinder me from having inferted in my grammar two thou- 
fand French verbs completely conjugated.” 

Time is like {pace, it is only meafured by the objeéts which fill it. 

‘An old gentleman had made a fettlement of fifty pounds a ad ona 
young girl, to be paid as long as the loved bim. She inconfiderately 

eft ham, and attached herfelf toa y man, who, having examined 
that contract, thought he could receive it. In confequence, fhe clai- 
med the quarters which were due fince the laft payment, informing him 
upon ftamped paper that fhe ftill continued to love him. 

A foolith fellow faid in company, ‘‘ An idea ftrikes me."——A wag | 
retorted, ** I am furprifed at it!" . 

A gazetteer inferted in his paper.—** Same fay candinal Mazarin is 
dead, others fay he is ftill living ? as tome, @ believe neither the one 
nor the other."* 


“ faid a woman toher hufband, ‘* M 
‘the hnufband and wife are one, and when | 





DEATHS. 


‘The folemn temple and the marble dome, 

The cloud-top’d mountain, and the bright expanfe 
All muft return to:their primeval gloom, 

Nor leave the traces of the fainteit glance. 





Died—On the 4th -_ Francis Mailbene, Efq. a femator from tht | 
ftate of Rhode-Iiland. He dropped down on his way to attend Divine 
Service at the Capitol, and immediately expired. 

On tive Sth inft. at Greenwich, Thomas Paine, Efq. autho, 
of *‘ The Rights of Man,” * The Age of Reafon,* * Common Senfe,’ &, 


At Philadelphia, in the 39th year of his age, Dr. Jame 








a third part be confumed ; coo] them with a few fighs ; and {pread over Me ‘odboufe, \ate Profetior of Chymittry in the Univerfity of Penfylvania 


all the thoughts of your lover's imperfections, and apply the plaifter | 


————On Sunday 11th in@. Capt. William Richardfon, Captain of 
the Light Infantry Blues, and mafter of Police of this re mot 
worthy and refpettable inhabitant—refpeéted and regretted Ae who 
knew him. He was buried laft Monday evening with military honow’, 


———— In Peterburg, on Monday laft, Major Jobn M’ Rae. 
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Mriginal poetry. 


FOR THE VISITOR. 
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Lo! where yon damfel glides-along; 
A hoft of lovers in her train, 
To her the charms of heav’n belong, 
To her the lyrift tunes his fong, teh 
And téars are pour’d, fighs breath’d in vain. 
Ere five revolving years are fled, _ 
No more a young, a blushing maid, 
For evry tear heriiaves have thed 
A filver hair thall grace her head, 
For ev'ry figh a charm fhall fade, 
= 


SONG. 
And faireft maiden why defpife 
The youth who loves, the youth who fighs ? 


O you have never felt the anguith 
In which. fucceflicis lovers languish. 


Ff love be folly, or a crime, 
It yet deferves to be forgiven, . 
For, ever, from the birth of time, 
We wihh the facred joys of heav'’n. 
Then-faseh, &c. 


And where's the wretch who would difown: 
The charms of virtue and oi beauty ? 
To Dian, bound with Venus’ zone 
We paying homage do.our duty. 
And faireft; &c<. 
But not the fhaft which Dian fped 
Was eer fo fatal as.the arrow, 
Which all your magic glances thed. 
For its keen-point is barb’d with forrow, 
Yet faireft, &cs 


INVOCATION T0O:TFHE DRYADES. 


Ye Dryades, fylvan guardians of this grove, 
Dejecteds fad, amidit your thades I rove ; 

Heie unoblerved I breath thofe hopelefs fighs), 
That nurfed by forrow in my boiom rife, 

Oit have I wifhed that in fome ionely glade, 
The deadly Manchineel its form difplay’d’; 
Beneath whofe foliage if fome wretch repole, 
Eternal flumbers end the fiif'rer’s woes ; 

Ah long ere this my fteps had fought its thade, 
And nature's debt with pleafing fadnefs paid ; 
Since vain that with, to-you ye Nymplis I kneel, 
You I implore my tortured mind to heal ; 

No common griefs here claim your foothing care, 
Tis forrow, anguifh,. heighten’d by + air ; 

A parents lofs that claimed my youth testa 
To fad dependance doomed my future years ; 
Dependance fure of human ills the wort, 

With which through life the feeling heart iseurt ; 
Ef wealth to fome its pleafing gift denies, 

Birth, beauty, fame the glite’ring lois {upplies ; 
E’en in the cot where poverty refides, 

Oft rofeate health, and jcheefulne{s prefides ; 
And friendhhip’s theirs, whofe bland, and foothing powers,, 
Can ealfe the heart which agony devours. 

Ail, all, to me, my rigid tate denies, 

From me‘each hope pa every bleffing flics ; 

Ah not to you be then my prayers in vain, 

But bid my mind tranquility regain : 

And may the axe, to diftant ages {pare, 

‘Phofe trees fole objects of thy daily care ; 

Fn tow’ring grandeur may their forms ariie, 

’ Till their tail branches | to touch the ikies. MM. M, 


CALEB. 


CALEB. 
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THE VISITOR. 
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Lines written em the Eve of the New-Year. 


Swift fade the hours and foon the clofing year 
Will from:our fight for ever difappear, 

And ere the morn again illume the plain, 
Another year commence its fleeting reign. 


How many now th’ approaching period hail, 
And bid the feenes of feftive mirth prevas} ; 
How many hearts with expectation glow, 
And dwell on joys the: future will beftow. 


But not to me can e’er the change avail, 

Whofe finking trame the deepeft, griefs affail ! 
Who fee days, months, and years fucceflive clofe, 
Yet fee no period to affli&tive woes. 


Can foothing time peace in this breaft infule, 

O’er which despair has caft its deepefs-hues 7? 

Can foothing time ?.,..-Oh! yes ‘twill prove my friend, 
For time alone cam bring me to my oan ; 


Borne on it wings, the form of death appears, 
Strikes the fure dart, and chills my falling tears. 
To fome lone {pot configns my lifelefs frame, 
And bids oblivion veil my haplefs name. 


——a 

ON THE TENTH OF JUNE. 
Sweet tenth of June all-hail to thee ! 
For then the great Atlantic fea, 

With white fails fhall be fpread. 
Once more fhali bufy Commerce reign, 
And Cits their wonted {pirits gain, 

No more ftarvation dread. 

No more the honeft Tars fhall figh, 
No more their wives and children cry, 

Becaufe they want for bread. 

But fmiles thal] gladden every face, 
And forrow yield to joy its place, 

And make them raife their head. 
No more to foreign lands they hie, 
Left in their own they fink and die, 

Beneath a weight of woe, 

But now with hearts elate they trip, 
To join their mefimates in the thip, 
And laugh and fing yo ho. 


To thee good Madifon we owe, 
Fhe bietlings that to all will flow, 
From Intercourfe made free, 
Thy wifdom has thofe Laws repeal’, 
And made rebellions fpirits yield, 
Fo thy more jut Decree. CONSTANTIA. 


. TO THE SWALLOW. 
Old Anacreon tun’d his lays, 
Flutt’ring fwallow, to thy praife, 
Nor yet Progne will I try 
With the Teian bard to vie : 
Vet I'd atk thee gentle bird, 
( Would the quettion might be heard !'} 
When the fleeting Summer’s o’er 
Where thou goeft, to what thore 
Where conceal*ft thy torpid win? 
*Fill the glad return ot Spring ? LLABEC. 
— 
On being told I expofed myfelf to imminent* » by frequently wvif- 
ting a very beautiful, but (in the amatorial diale®?) a very cruel girh 
Yes! peftilence is in her dbreaf®}. 
Yet would I drink her balmy fighs ; 
And ev'ry glance is big with death, 
But much he lives who near her dies. 
THE ROSEBUD, 
Maria pluck’d an unbiown rofe, 
- And fmiling faid to me, 
‘Ever this young flow’r its fweets difelofe,) 
£ give it unto thee.” ¥ 
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Why bring me this? I quick replied ; 
It can no {weets impart ; 

*T will foon expand, the blufhing cried, 
If warm’d againft thy heart, 

This bud, refumed the lovely maid, 
W ou’d foon have been a rofe, 

And then its fragrant beauties fade, 
It withers when it blows. 


‘Then e’er it opes its tender head, 
‘The captive role to free, 

Before its perfumed {weets are fhed, 
I pluck it from the tree, 


Then let it feel thy heart’s warm power, 
Oh! nourifh it with care; 

And gratitude will teach the flower, 
To thed its fweetnefs there. 


She placed the rofebud next my heart, 
I found her words were true, 

But found alas! in that fame part, 
A thorn was planted too. 


To a Rofe which was plucked juft after a fhower. 


In thee, fweet flow’r, of Delia fair 
An emblem juit I trace ; 

For thou, like her, art debonair, 
And lovelieft of thy race. 

By thefe, thy leaves of vivid green, - 
Her lively mien’s difplay’d ; 

And by the thorn that lurks between, 
Her wit is well pourtray’d. 


Like thy foft, love infpiring bloom 
Her velvet cheek appears, 
And of thy heavenly perfume 
Her breath a femblance wears, 
Thefe drops too, were they not fo chill, 
Which on thy foliage hang, 
Would feem like thofe her eyes diftil 
‘From Pity’s tender pang ; 
But thefe, to Fancy’s eye, {weet gem, 
Of woes thine own art horn; 
Becaufe thou from thy parent {tem 
Art prematurely torn. 
Yet know, before the God of day 
Shall meet the weitern wave, 
Thou haply would’{t have fall’n:a prey 
To cold oblivion’s grave. 
Then weep not, for, by heav’n I fwear, 
While mem’ry I retain, 
For Delia’s fake, unfaded there 
Thy beauties fhall remain. O. 
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Selected Poetry. 


— 
SONG OF A SPIRIT. 


In the fightleis air | dwells 
On the floping fun-beams play ; 
Delve the cavern’s inmott ceil, 
W here never slay-light vet did ftray. 
Dive beneath the green tea waves, 
And gambol in the briny deeps ; 
Skim ev ry thore that Neptune laves, 
From Lapland’s plains to India's feeps, 
Oft 1 mount with rapid force 
Above the wide earth’s fhadowy zone ; 
Follow the day-ftar’s taming courle 
Through realms of fpace to thought unknown 1, 


And liften to celeftial founds 

That {well the air, unheard of men, 
As I watch my nightly rounds 

O’er woody fteep and filent glen, 


Under the fhade of waving trees, 

On the green bank of tountain clear, 
At penfive eve I tit at cafe, 

While dying mufic murmurs near. 
And oft, on point of airy clift 

That hangs upon the Weitern main, 
I watch the gay tint pafling {wift, 

And twilight veil the liquid plain. 
Then, when the breeze has funk away, 
And Ocean icar¢e is heard to lave, 

For me the fea-nymphs foftly play 
Their dulcet thells beneath the wave, 

Their dulcet fhells !—I hear them now ; 
Slow {wells the {train upon mine ear ; 

Now faintly falls—-now warbles low, 
*Till rapture melts into a tear, 


The ray, that filvers oer the dew, 
And trembles through the leaty thade, 
And tints the fcene with fotter hue, 
Calls me to rove the lonely glade. 
Or hie me to fome ruin’d tow’r, 
Fdintly fhown by moonlight gleam, 
Where the lone wand’rer owns my pow'r 
In thadows dire, that {ubjtance feem ; 


In thrilling founds that murmur woe, 

And pauting filence makes more dead ; 
In mufic breathing trom below 

Sad folemn itrains, that wake the dread, 


Unieen§] mowe—unknown am fear'd ; 
Fancy’s wildett dreams I weave ; 
And oft by Bards my voice is heard 
To die along the gales of eve, 
=— 
The following beautifyl little poem, was vompeped by Thomfon, Author of 
the Seafons. It is from thee words in the fong of Solomon; Ture 
away thine ayes from nie, for they have overcome me 1” 





O thou, whofe tender, ferious eyes 
Expreflive {peaks the mind I love ; 
The gentle azure of the tkies, 
The penfive thadows of the grove ; 
O mix their beauteous beams with mine, 
And let us interchange our hearts ; 
Lét all their fweetne!s on me thine, 
Pour’d thro’ my foul be all their darts. 
-Ah! "tis too much ! I cannot bear 
At once fo foft, fo keen a ray ; 
In pity tlen, my lovely fair, 
U turn thole killing eyes away ! 
Ab what avails it to -onceal 
One charm, where nought but charms we {ee ; 
Their luitre then again reveal, 
And letme, Myra, die of thee. 
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